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Notices to Correspondents. 


MANOR HOUSE, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 


Tue recent destruction of this old house 
should, I think, find a place in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’, as probably some future reader may 
wish for information on the subject. It was 
situated at the corner of a lane opposite the 
“Mother Redcap,” and was reported to have 
been the home of Claude Duval, the cele- 
brated highwayman. 

The house in question was from 1858 until 
a few years since, when it was sold to Messrs. 
Betts & Co., Limited, “in Chancery”; and 
I, having been connected with the suit in 

uestion since 1868, claim to know something 
about the matter. It was described in the 
suit as “the mortgaged hereditaments the 
subject of the action,” and the suit has 
several times been compared with the ever 
memorable Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, to which 
I object, it having nothing in common with 
that suit but the rancour with which it was 
carried on and the fact that parties have died 
out of it and been born into it. “Our” suit, 
moreover, began in debt, the property having 
two heavy mortgages on it, which have been, 
with interest and costs, paid off, leaving the 
parties now the pleasant task of dividing 
some few thousands amongst them, whereas 


Jarndyce v. Jarndyce began with a fortune 
and ended with nothing. A view of the 
house appeared in the Morning Leader of 
24 April, and articles pro and con were given 
on 27 and 31 August, 1897. Another view 
and observations appeared in the Islington 
Gazette of 27 September, 6 October, and 
25 October, 1897 ; and a picture in the Zven- 
ing News of 27 August, 1897. 

I wish to call particular attention to the 
letter in the Jslengton Gazette of 6 October 
from Mr. Arthur Fagg (a grandson of R. W. 
Sievier, F.R.S., the former owner and resident 
of the house in question), he being well able 
to speak on the subject :— 

“*So many theories have been set forth as to the 
history of the house that I wish I could give actual 
and unerring data. As you rightly remark in your 
article, it is curious that the history of the house 
seems shrouded in mystery. No authority, as far 
as I am aware, has stated for whom the house was 
originally built. That Turpin, or Duval, or both, 
ever lived there has been doubted by many, on the 
ground that the house was too large an establish- 
ment to have been owned by highwaymen. To this 
I think I can offer an adequate reply. At one time 
the house was less than half the size it became sub- 
sequently, the whole of the front, with its extra 
roof and parapet, having at some time or other been 
added. This I had always maintained, and when 
the place was in course of demolition signs were not 
wanting to prove this. I may enumerate a few of 
them: 1. The absence of an entrance-hall, and the 
existence of a long passage passing right through the 
front half of the |b nee and terminating at the foot 
of the stairs, which point was originally the front 
door. 2. A division in the floor-boards at about 
this point. 3. Curved beams (in addition to straight 
transverse Soneem across both dining and drawing 
room, added, doubtless, to bear the weight above. 
4. The small size of the cellar for so large a house, 
as it extended only beneath the back part, and ter- 
minated in a line with the original front wall. In 
addition to these reasons, the back portion was the 
older half, not only in general appearance, but by 
tradition. It was in this older portion that a secret 
room or space was located, and a nook in which 
two flint-lock pistols were discovered forty-eight 
years ago. It was on the boardsof a room close by, 
approached by a curious and irregular passage, that 
an indelible mark of blood (?) was found, supposed 
to indicate murder. It was in the roof here that a 
dried and mummified cat was found fixed between 
two beams. (This is in a careful state of preserva- 
tion now.) It was in this older portion of the house 
that most singular noises are reported to have been 
heard, always, of course, in the dead of night. 
Rushing ne bumping sounds and strange voices 
were heard on several occasions; and it seems un- 
fortunate that the Psychological Society never 
directed attention to this house, for with all its 
possible history one would have expected definite 
results. It was in this older part that some boards 
were once removed, revealing coins of no great value, 
and, what was significant, counterfeit coins also, 
pointing to the likelihood that the gallant Turpin 
and the romantic Duval were not always engaged 
in the more aristocratic or select, though equally 
unpleasant, ‘Stand, and deliver; your money or your 
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life!’ You speak in your article of the curious 
decorations on the front of the house. These were 
works in bas-relief by Mr. Sievier, who was by pro- 
fession a sculptor. ome of his works in marble 
are still fairly well known over England, and the 
gigantic Christ on the Cross in Carrara marble at 
the Alexandra Palace is his work. Mr. Sievier, 
though, was hardly the ‘opulent Frenchman’ you 
designate him. Nor was it supposed that he had 
secreted scientific instruments, although he had a 
collection of curious ae 9 in the laboratory which 
he built at the bottom of the large garden, which 
building is now the factory of Messrs. Betts & Co. 
In the garden, when excavations take place, will be 
found a complete human body or skeleton, in addi- 
tion to various portions of bodies used at different 
times for experimentation with the electric battery, 
induction coil, &c., Mr. Sievier having worked here 
with Faraday and others.” 

I do not think Mr. Fagg has done justice 
to his grandfather's many inventions and 
theories that have been born, thought of, or 
worked out in that old house and the factory 
at the end of the garden, and I imagine I am 
within the mark when I say that many a 
Lancashire fortune has had its rise or initia- 
tive in that old property. If it were possible 
to get any one to throw a light on the many 
schemes that have been conceived there it 
would be a great surprise to many. 

W. J. GapspDEN. 

Crouch End. 

P.S.—The Middleserand Hertfordshire Notes 
and (Jueries only mentions in its bibliography 
the Lvening News of 27 August, 1897. 


The following paragraph appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle of 26 August last :-— 

**The ‘ housebreakers’ have started the demoli- 
tion of the old house at the corner of Holloway 
Road and Elthorne Road, Upper Holloway, known 
to a great many as ‘Claude Duval’s house.’ It is 
nearly opposite the ‘Mother Redcap,’ the house 
mentioned by Drunken Barnaby in his doggerel 
verses. Elthorne Road (formerly Birkbeck Road) 
leads to Hornsey Road, where formerly stood a 
house known as * The Devil’s House,’ in which ‘ the 
dashing highwayman’ was said to have dwelt. The 
house in Holloway Road is not universally believed 
to have been occupied by Duval, some preferring 
the tradition that the occupant was Dick Turpin, 
and allotting the adjoining stable to Black Bess. 
Seeing that it is about 230 years since Duval’s 
fantastic funeral at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the 
house must be very old to have been his. Dick 
Turpin certainly haunted the neighbourhood 160 

ears ago, and the story of his occupation of the 

ouse seems most credible. Both men knew the 
district well, and it is possible both stories are 
correct.” 

The house formerly known as Duval’s 
House was situate on the east side of Hornsey 
Road, between Tollington Road and Seven 
Sisters Road, and was pulled down in 1871. 
The association of this house with the high- 
wayman Claude Duval was a popular error. 


Hornsey Lane was, it is true, formerly called 
Duval’s Lane, and is so described to this day 
in legal documents ; but it would appear that 
Duval was a corruption of Devil ; for in a 
survey and plan of the manor of Highbury, 
made by order of the Prince of Wales, son of 
James |., the lord of the manor, in the year 
1611 (that is to say, fifty-eight years before 
Duval expiated his misdeeds on the scaffold), 
the house is called the Devil’s House in 
Devil's Lane, and is described as having been 
known in ancient writings by the name of 
“ Lower place......being an old house enclosed 
with a mote and a little orchard within.” 

The house seems to have been the manor 
house of the manor of Tollentone, which was 
removed to a site on higher ground to the 
south-east, hence the name of Highbury. 
Nelson, in his history, published in 181], 
referring to Duval’s House, which was at that 
time used as a tavern, and had a tea-garden 
attached, remarks :— 

“Between thirty and forty years ago [about 
as the surrounding moat, which was of con- 
siderable width, and filled with water, was passed 
by means of a long wooden bridge. The house has 
lately been fitted up in the modern taste, and the 
moat nearly filled with earth, and added to the 
— which surrounds the dwelling.” —‘ Hist. 
slington,’ p. 175. 

The house was known as the Devil’s House 
so late as the year 1767, when, as appears 
from a letter in the Public Advertiser of 
23 May in that year, “the landlord, by a 
pa turn of invention, had changed the 

evil’s House to the Summer House,—a name 
it is for the future to be distinguished by.” 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury, N. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
I. i. 21.— 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife. 

In this line is it not hinted that the fact of 
Othello’s having a fair wife makes it unsafe 
to retain such a man as Michael Cassio in the 
close relation of lieutenant ; that such a cir- 
cumstance, in itself, is almost enough to damn 
him for the place? Iago often dwells upon 
Cassio’s attractive personality. 

‘OTHELLO,’ I. iii. 262-6.— 

Vouch with me Heaven, I therefore beg it not 

To please the pallate of my appetite; 

Nor to comply with heat the yong affects 

In my defunct, and proper satisfaction. 

But to be free, and bounteous to her minde. 
Lines 264 and 265 | read : “Nor 
do I beg it to comply with warmth of affection 


in my young wife, in the absence, through 
age, of my proper [own] satisfaction.” Line 264 
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would seem to refer to Desdemona: “Nor to 


comply with heat the yong affects......But to 
be free, and bounteous to her minde.” 
‘OTHELLO,’ IT. i. 315.— 


Abuse him to the Moor in the ranke garb; 
taking “ranke” of the quartos to be correct. 
In order to injure Cassio by leading him to 


commit an act that would disgrace him in the | 


eyes of Othello, the general, Iago forms a 
plot, if Roderigo will “stand the poling on,” 
to anger Cassio on the watch, lago having 
previously caused him to forget that he had 
“poor and unhappy brains for drinking,” 
with the result that Cassio had exceeded, 
for him, the bounds of temperance. In the 
line quoted Iago states it as his purpose to 
secure and bring to the notice of the Moor 
evidence that will fix upon Cassio a breach 
of military discipline while on duty and 
clothed with the power, or in the actual garb, 
of his military rank. He would destroy 
Cassio’s usefulness by causing him to disgrace 
his uniform. 


‘OTHELLO,’ IV. ii. 107-9.— 
*Tis meet I should be us’d so, very meet. 
How have I been behav'd, that he might stick 
The small’st opinion on my least misuse? 
If the last two lines are uttered in justi- 
fication, the first line is thereby given a touch 
of irony, something which is surely far re- 
moved from its true spirit. Is not this speech, 
however, one of self-reproach from beginning 
to end? Desdemona is utterly cast down, 
and, in the depths of her despair, sees herself 
in the worst possible light. “’Tis meet I 
should be us’d so, very meet. How have I been 
behav'd [her conduct in deceiving her father], 
that he might stick the small’st opinion 
[favourable judgment, degree of credit or 
esteem] on my least misuse?” How have I 
been behaved that even my least misconduct 
should merit any the smallest degree of indul- 
gence on his part?) With this explanation of 
“opinion” a meaning is given to this speech 
very much in keeping with the character of 
the gentle Desdemona and her unhappy 
situation. Epwarp Merron Dey. 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. 


*CyMBELINE,’ IV. ii. 333-4 (8 S. xi. 224, 
343).—B. C. is quite correct in saying that 
three bodies of troops are mentioned in 
III. vii., but of these two only were avail- 
able for service in Britain. Excluding those 
who were engaged in warfare against the 
Pannonians | Dalmatians, we have the 
legions in Gallia and the proposed levy 
at Rome. Lucius, who had the command of 
the legions in Gallia, had preceded them to 


Britain, and was now (IV. ii.) informed of 
their arrival there. As we are told that the 
Roman levy under the command of Iachimo 
has not yet arrived, I fail to see to what 
other troops the words “to them” can refer. 
We know of none already in Britain with 
whom the legions from Gallia were now 
united. R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘Hamer’ (8 S. xii. 484).—The reading of 
this note recalls to my mind the lines of Pope: 
Booth enters—hark! the universal peal! 

But has he spoken? Not a syllable. 
What shook the stage, and made the people stare? 
Cato’s long wig, flowered gown and lackered chair. 
* Imitations of Horace,’ book ii. epistle i. 
E. YARDLEY. 


‘Hamtet,’ [. i. 158 xi. 224, 343).—The 
French have, so far as I am aware, no other 
word than chanter=to sing, for the crowing 
of the cock. Is it, then, to be wondered at that 
it should medievally have been so Eng- 
lished? Different cocks have different styles 
of crowing, and it is not improbable that the 
old monks may have fancied them as repeating 
some portions of their litanies and orisons. 
There is one near here who to me, who am 
neither monk nor Catholic, seems to repeat, 
“Cum spiritu tuo!” As for being “the bird 
of dawning,” &e., it is my experience that he 
will crow at any time that he may be aroused, 
and that it is the man that rouses the bird, 
and not the bird the man. For a really early 
bird, | think the wren carries the palm, by 
some half hour at least. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


I was surprised on seeing a representation 
of this play at the Lyceum Theatre in 
September last to find the description of 
the cock omitted, the idea in which is so 
beautiful :— 

Marcellus. Some say, that ever ’gainst that season 

comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit stirs abroad: 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

‘Hamlet,’ I. i. 

It is a passage that always occurs to me on 
Christmas Eve, and certainly on the last eve 
the cockerels were crowing at intervals 
during the whole of the night—an undesigned 
coincidence, as Paley would have said. The 
propriety of the epithet “singeth” is by no 
means clear, as the note is harsh. And yet 
Tennyson applies to the cock the same epithet 
in ‘ Mariana; or, the Moated Grange’;— 
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The cock sung out an hour ere light: 

From the dark fen the oxen’s low me 
Came to her. Stanza iii. 
Joun PickFrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Orner Suns, pernaps.”—In the eighth 
book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ Milton represents 
Raphael, in answer to Adam’s question about 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, whilst 
cautioning him as to the limits of the know- 
ledge of created beings, as suggesting, without 
affirming, views in accordance with the 
Copernican theory of the earth’s motion :— 

—— What if the Sun 

Be centre to the World, and other Stars? 

And then, after a few lines about the moon, 
which he appears to think may be habitable, 
he adds :— 


—— other Suns, perhaps 

With their attendant Moons, then will desery 

Communicating male and female light.” 

On this Dr. Masson remarks, in a note, that 
the passage is “a reference to Galileo's 
discovery that Jupiter and Saturn have 
satellites.” 

Galileo died thirteen years before Saturn 
was known to have a satellite, as the first 
(and largest) was discovered by Huygens in 
1655. The rings we know now to consist of 
an immense number of tiny satellites ; but 
Galileo, though he saw indications of an 
appendage to the planet, took it for two 
attendant bodies, one on each side, and was 
completely puzzled at their subsequent dis- 
appearance owing to their changed relative 
position, the mystery of which was first 
unriddled by Huygens. I agree with Dr. 
Masson that “male and female” probabl 
means direct and reflected “light.” But 
think, therefore, that by suns the poet really 
means other self-luminous bodies, and by 
moons bodies corresponding to the planets of 
our system. 

Dr. Orchard, in his interesting work ‘The 
Astronomy of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” says 
(p. 110): “Milton in these lines refers to 
Jupiter and Saturn, and their satellites, 
which had been recently discovered—those of 
the former by Galileo, and four of those of 
the latter by Cassini.” Four satellites of 
Saturn (subsequently to Huygens’s discovery 
of Titan) were, indeed, discovered by Cassini, 
but two of these were after the death of 
Milton and the other two after the publica- 
tion of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ I have looked into 
the first edition of that work (published in 
1667) and found the passage in question there, 
so that it was not introduced into the second 


Privce Bismarck.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
of 17 October, 1897, is responsible for the 
following paragraph, which may be worth a 
corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“Dr. Lange, an eminent German philologist, has 
been tracing the etymology of the name Bismarck. 
It is derived, of course, from a little town in the 
Margravate of Brandenburg, which formed part of 
the fief of the ex-Chancellor’s ancestors. This, 
again, was originally called Bischofsmark (Bishops- 
town), but the abbreviation took place before 1283. 
Bissdorf presents an example of a similar change, 
appearing as Biscopesdorf in charters of the tenth 
century.” 

B. H. L. 


Tae ‘Historica Dictionary’ IGNorep. 
(See 8 §. xii. 321, 376.)— The first article 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for 23 October contained a com- 
plaint that by a majority of its readers the 
very existence of the ‘ Historical Dictionary’ 
—the most elaborate work of its class ever 

rojected, on which a thousand experts had 
aboured for forty years—was ignored, and 
that by querists applying for information 
which they could best find in that very work. 
An article in the very next issue showed that 
contributors, as well as readers, are guilty of 
this ignoring. 

The paper on ‘ Dog-whipper,’ in that 
number, would have been improved by the 
following extract from the ‘ Dictionary’ :— 

**1592, Nashe, ‘ P. Penilesse.’ It were verie good 
[that] the dog-whipper in Paules would haue a care 
of this. 1721, ‘Audit Book, Christ’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge,’ iii. 520. Paid Salmon, the dog-whipper, a 
year ending at Mich. last, 1/. 0s. Od.” 

My joining in the complaint of ‘ N. & Q,’ is 
the more natural for me as I have been a sub- 
scriber to the ‘H. E. D.’ from its first instal- 
ment, and by no means the only one in this 
little town, where, and for a thousand square 
miles around it, no single tree in the forest 
primeval had been cut down sixty-one years 
ago. James D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Works oF GREAT AUTHORS ATTRIBUTED TO 
OTHER Writers.—I am sorry when there are 
attempts to deprive great authors of the credit 
of writing works which [ believe to be their 
own. Doubts have been thrown on the author- 
ship of Homer’s poems. The ‘ Odyssey ’ is said 
to have been written by a hand different from 
that which wrote the ‘ Iliad.’ And it has been 
said that this hand was the hand of a lady. 
But Horace had no doubt. He speaks of the 
writer of the Trojan war and the describer 
of the travels of Ulysses as the same 
man. Why should we doubt? It has been 
said that no fable now attributed to sop 
is his. Yet there is the direct evidence of 


edition. W. T. Lynn. 


Aristotle, Phedrus, Aulus Gellius, for some 
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fables ; and there is also the indirect evidence 
of Horace and Lucian. It has been said, I 
believe, that the fables which we suppose to 
have been written by sop were originally 
Oriental, and that some versions of them have 
been found in the south of Asia. Perhaps 
they may have been found there, though all 
the Oriental fables which [ have read are dif- 
ferent both in manner and matter from those 
familiar to me under the name of sop. But 
sop himself was Asiatic, and as he lived 
600 years B.c., his fables may have travelled 
to the East as well as to the West, and become 
a part of ancient Eastern literature. Some- 
body in the last century tried to prove that 
the ‘Aineid’ of Virgil and the ‘Odes’ of 
Horace were written by monks of the Middle 
Ages. E. YARDLEY. 


Tue Strranaers’ Coip, St. Kinpa.—This 
has formed the subject of various communi- 
cations to ‘N. & Q.’ I have just come across 
the following passage in Richter’s ‘ Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces’ :— 

* All the people in St. Hilda cough on the landing 

of a stranger; and coughing, if not itself speaking, 
may at least be considered as the preliminary creak- 
ing of the wheels of the speaking machine.”—Chap. 
x., a translation by Edw. H. Noel, Leipzig, 1871, 
vol. ii. p. 20. 
If there be a “St. Hilda” where people are 
afflicted as in St. Kilda, the fact is curious ; 
but probably either author or translator has 
made a slip. Georce Brack. 


“Artistry”: “ENERGETICNESS.”—The fol- 
lowing is taken from the Sunday Times of 
26 December, 1897 :— 

* Nellie Oldene has an artistry of method, tech- 
nique, and utterance of song. Flo Hastings—well, 
one finds robustness of vocalization and energeticness 
of expression—that clamatory sort which the 
Salvation Army make their staple attraction.” 
Certain it is that language is employed to 
give xpression to ideas, and it may be 
that in this overwrought age ideas are so 
multiplied that new language, fresh words, 
have to be coined to give utterance to them. 
I have always been led to regard the English 
language as the richest and most expressive, 
but we daily seesome new word manufactured, 
either through ignorance or pedantry, and to 
the limbo of one or other of these | am 
inclined to consign these two, to me, new 
candidates for public favour. Hnergeticness 
1 can partly understand, but wonder the 
writer did not make it energeticivity while he 
was about it. Surely the good English word 
energy would have been equally expressive. 
But the meaning of “artestry of method, 
technique, and utterance,” I fail to compre- 


hend. Is there any precedent for the use 
of either word? I cannot find them in any 
dictionary to which I have access. Mean- 
time, their existence may be chronicled. 
TENEBRA. 
[For “ Artistry” see ‘H. E. D.’] 


BLuNpER.—The note 
(8 S. xii. 425) on ‘ Blunders in Catalogues’ 
must have brought many similar instances to 
the minds of your readers. After seeing that 
note, I was one day looking over the books 
on the shelves of a second-hand dealer, when 
I came upon the following curious error. It 
occurs in the ninth line of Philips’s ‘ The 
Splendid Shilling,’ where, instead of “ Chloe, 
or Phillis,” one reads “ Chloe, or Philips.” The 
edition is that of 1772. The pertiouler copy 
under notice, since rebound in leather, had 
for its.owner “ Rawlins | ex Aula B: M: 
Virg: | Oxon.” The place is, of course, St. 
Mary’s Hall, tvended in 1333. Rawlins, to 
judge from the marginal notes he made in the 
volume, was a man of sound scholarship and 
of a studious frame of mind ; but beyond this 
one wonders who he was, and if he attained 
to any measure of fame. The ‘D. N. B’ 
gives him no record. ArTuur MAYALL. 


“Cross” vice “ Kris.”"—The Rev. Robert 

Fellowes, whose ‘History of Ceylon,’ pub- 
lished in 1817 under the pseudonym of 
“ Philalethes,” consists to a great extent of a 
translation of portions of the section on 
Ceylon in Valentyn’s monumental ‘Oud en 
Nieuw Oost-Indien,’ has in one or two places 
curiously misunderstood the original Dutch. 
One of the most remarkable instances occurs 
at the end of chap. v. of his work,where we 
are told that (the Restngmess having secretly 
resolved to get rid of the man whom they 
themselves had helped to usurp the throne of 
Kandy) 
“the opportunity selected for this purpose was 
an interview between Janiere* and Don Pedro. In 
the course of conversation, the Portuguese com- 
mander requested permission to see the cross which 
Janiere wore, that he might give orders to have one 
made like it, and set with precious stones. Janiere, 
suspecting no evil, complied without any hesitation 
with Don Pedro’s request, who, professing to be 
particularly struck with the splendour and beauty 
of the cross, solicited the favour of retaining it for 
some time, till he could procure one to be made of a 
similar form. Janiere iad no sooner assented to 
this request than, on a signal being given by Don 
Pedro, a poniard was plunged into his breast, and 
he was treacherously assassinated, along with several 
of his suite.” 


* This erroneous form occurs first in Baldsus’s 
‘ Ceylon’ (1672), and is a misreading for ‘‘ Javiere”= 
Jaya Vira. 


alentyn gives as an alternative form 


“Xavier”! 
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Now, in both the places where the word 
cross occurs in the above extract the original 
has cris. This, of course, is nota Dutch word ; 
and Fellowes seems to have taken it as a mis- 
print for cruis. He apparently overlooked 
the fact that the unfortunate king had never 
professed Christianity, and was not, there- 
fore, likely to have worn a cross. Moreover, 
had he refered to the work of Baldzus, from 
which Valentyn has in this as in many other 
cases merely paraphrased, he would have 
there found a graphic, though imaginary 
representation of the murder, in which the 
Portuguese captain is depicted with the Aris 
in his hand. (Baldzeus spells it Arits ; and 
the English translator in Churchill’s col- 
lection, who made his translation from the 
German version, and bungled terribly here 
and there, turns the weapon into a “scy- 
meter.”) In the article “Crease, Cris,” in 
Yule and Burnell’s ‘Hobson-Jobson,’ the 
strange mistake in Fellowes’s book is not 
noted. I have, therefore, thought it worth 
while to call attention to it. 

Donap FErcuson. 

Croydon. 


Book Inscription.—In the January part of 
the English Historical Review (p. 138) Miss 
Mary Bateson copies from a paper contri- 
buted by M. Dupont-Ferrier to the ‘ Biblio- 
théeque de la Faculté des Lettres’ the following 
“delightful curse on the book-thief ”:— 

Qui che livre emblera 

A gibet de Paris pendu sera, 
Et, si n’est pendu, il noiera, 
Et, si ne nove, il ardera, 

Et, si n’aert pitte fin fera. 


The last line ought, it seems to me, to read, | 


conformably with the structure of the pre- 
ceding lines, 
Et, si n’art, pire fin fera. 

Miss Bateson, however, writes to me that she 
has reproduced the line exactly as M. Dupont- 
Ferrier prints it, and would seek sense by 
taking pitte as pitté for pitié and subject of 
the weed aert (third sing. of aherdre). But 
the lineso construed makes such queer French, 
and yields so feeble a conclusion, that I 
cannot but regard it as erroneous. Besides, 
[think I have seen the same “curse” else- 
where either in English or in Latin. Perhaps 
some of your readers may have a copy of it 
from another source. The French seems to 
be of the fifteenth century. F. ApAMs. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


VERBS ENDING IN “-1sH.”—Richardson says 
these “are formed upon the French parti- 
ciple,” and some later lexicographers have 
adopted that derivation. The 


itor of the 


‘H. E. D. is more cautious, for under 
“Abolish” we find, “Atoliss-, lengthened 
stem of a/olir,” and no mention of the parti- 
ciple. I venture to suggest that these verbs, 
as well as some others from the French, are 
formed not upon the participle, but upon the 
third pers. sing. of the pres. subjunctive. 
Many French words were probably introduced 
into English through the medium of legal 
documents, and as these deal largely with 
contingencies the use of the subjunctive 
would be frequent. Even in ordinary French 
the use of the subjunctive is more frequent 
than in English, as may be illustrated by the 
French Quz vive? a question we should never 
dream of putting in the subjunctive in 
English. he participle derivation is not 
well supported by the form of some other 
verbs from the French, such, for instance, as 
receive ; but if in this case the Norman et be 
substituted for modern French o7 in the third 
pers. sing. pres. subjunctive of recevoir, we 
get our verb just as it stands, and this, of 
course, applies to all verbs ending in -cezve. 
Destroy may at first sight offer some difficul- 
ties, but these are certainly not less for the 
rticiple derivation than for the subjunctive. 
he Norman forms e: and oz, where modern 
French has respectively o¢ and uz, are, of 
course, very well known ; but, should proof be 
wanted, the following verse from the ‘ Roman 
de Rou ’(Toynbee’s ‘Specimens of Old French,’ 
p. 81, lines 42-45) will serve :— 
En treis (trois) compaignes se partirent 
E treis compaignes d’armes firent. 
Li premiers e li segunt vint 
E pois (puis) li tierz, qui plus gent tint. 
Possibly this matter of verbs derived from 
the French has been fully threshed out 
already ; if so, I shall be glad of a reference. 
H. RayMENT. 
Sidcup, Kent. 


“Prospecti.”—This word, kindred in forma- 
tion with omnihi, apparata, &c., appears in 
the advertisement of a stockbroker sent to 
Clifton Society. J.T. K. 


THe WattHamM ApBeY Mepr#vaL WALL 
PaintinG.—This interesting sixteenth - cen- 
tury mural painting may now be seen by 
antiquaries at Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.'s 
in Piccadilly. It was discovered in 1892, 
during the demolition of some houses in High 
Bridge Street, Waltham Abbey, represents 
Jonah being cast into the sea, is 6 ft. 9 in. by 
3ft. 5in., and is executed in tempera. The 
colours, it will be seen, are still brilliant, and 
the subject has been declared by an authority 
to be absolutely unique, no other instance of 
it occurring on church walls or the walls of 
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a domestic building. It well repays a visit 
to those interes in ecclesiastical anti- 
quities. N. 8.5 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“ CREEKES.”—In Tusser’s ‘ Husbandrie,’ ed. 
1580, E.D.S. 1878, p. 92, we find :— 
Good peason and leekes 
Makes pottage for creekes. 
In the glossary creekes is explained as mean- 
ing servants. Nall’s ‘Glossary of East Anglia,’ 
1866, has “ Creek, a servant,” as a Suffolk word. 
I should be glad to hear of any other quota- 
tion for the word in our early literature, or 
to get any information about its present use 
in East Anglia. THe Epiror oF THE 
Diatect Dictionary. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“HesMeu.” (See 1* S. ii. 153, 169, 203.)— 
“Let their hesmel be high istihed,* all with- 
out broach.” At the first reference “our valued 
correspondent J. Mn.” asks the meaning of 
(among other werds) hesme/, but without any 
indication of the age or the class of the docu- 
ment in which it occurs. I have not found 
any reply to the query, and beg to repeat it. 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


R. W. Buss, Artist.—The undersigned 
would be glad to hear from any one pos- 
sessing drawings, or photographs of same, by 
the above relating to the works of Charles 
Dickens. Frep. G. Kirron. 

Pré Mill House, St. Albans. 


Goupuurst, Iv Kent.—Can any one give 
me a satisfactory derivation of the name of 
this place? The difficulty is in the first 
syllable. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Miss Fanny Vavasour.—There exists a 
= by Godby, after David, of a lady, full 
», three-quarter-length, leaning on a stone 
paren. published and sold 25 March, 1807 
y Edward Orme, 59, Bond Street. It is saic 
to be a portrait of Miss Fanny Vavasour. 
Where is the original picture by David? Who 
was Miss Vavasour! Can the portrait be 
identified with some more likely person ! 
C. Linpsay. 
Wren anp Ripour Famiires.—Can any 
one tell me the maiden name of the wife of 


* See erratum at p. 204. 


Lieut.-General Jordan Wren, 41st Regiment, 

who was at the battle of Culloden, and died 

in 1784 (brother of Sir Christopher Wren), 

and how he was related to the Ridout family! 
Price. 

Superstitions.—Can you or any of your 
readers give information as to the meaning 
or origin of the following ?— 

The Dark Man.—The first person spoken 
to on New Year’s Day must, for good luck’s 
sake, be a dark man. I have heard that this 
superstition is of Scotch origin, but it suggests 
some remnant of devil worship. I know a 
family who hire a very dark man to come at 
midnight on New Year's Eve, and wish each 
person present a happy new year as soon as 
the clocks have struck twelve. A _ liberal 
“tip” to the dark man completes the cere- 
mony. 

Travelling North.—In the same family it is 
considered of great importance that the first 
journey of the new year should be towards 
the north. This year one member of the 
family who had to go down to the west on 
New Year's Day was obliged, at some in- 
convenience, to go to Euston Square and 
travel to Willesden and back before taking 
the other journey. This superstition is not 
likely to be of Scotch origin, and the family 
has no connexion with Scotland. ¥ 

Chelsea. 

Francis Doucr.—Amongst an array of 
memorabilia touching this once well-known 
name, gathered probably by John Bowyer 
Nichols, found in Nichols’s ‘Literary His- 
tory,’ vol. viii. p. 662, allusion is made to the 
fact of Mr. Douce, who died in 1834, having 
left directions that his literary remains were 
to be sealed up until the close of this century. 
These relics are mentioned as being full of 
interesting, perhaps extraordinary, matter, 
bearing directly upon Mr. Douce’s friends, 
many of whom were the choice literati of his 
period. Who has the unsealing of this book, 
and what are the possibilities of its appear- 
ing in printed form? J. G. C 


Sotomon’s Girt or IsRaELitisH Towns To 
(1 Kryes rx. 11).—Can any contributor 
to ‘N. & Q, throw light on this strange act 
of Solomon’s? Does the passage really imply 
that Solomon handed over, or was willing to 
hand over, a population of Israelites, wor- 
shipping Jehovah, to the rule of Phenician 
idolaters? If so, what is the most reasonable 
way of accounting for the absence of any 
censure of the act ¢ PERTINAX, 


THe Manx NAME KerRuIsH.—Can any 
Manxman tell me if the name Kerruish is 
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common in Man, and if it is the Manx 
uivalent of the Gaelic Mac Fhearghuis 
(Ferguson)? It is curious that in Scotland, 
while the translated name Ferguson is 
common, the surname Mackerras, which is 
an attempt to render phonetically to English 
ears the original Mac Fhearghuis, is exceed- 
ingly rare. DonaLp FEreuson. 
Croydon. 


“Sreep.”—A few days ago a Lincolnshire 
girl, who comes, I believe, from the middle 
of the county, used the phrase “when we 
steed up the stairs,” meaning “when we 
mounted them.” Is this verb derived directly 
from stigan, to ascend ; or is it formed from 
the local stee,a ladder?) Maset Peacock. 


PaintING oF Heap or Napotron.—In a 
private collection is a painting of the head 
of Napoleon with the following inscription: 

_* Painted by D. Ibbetson from a sketch made by 
him at St. Helena of Napoleon, the morning after 
his death, which took place on the evening of the 
fifth of May, 1821, at sunset. The features had 
fallen away during his illness, but the fulness in 
his throat remained. The countenance was very 
placid—the colour of the skin very yellow, and there 
was a redness about the eyes, which had the appear- 
ance as if the head had been beaten and bruised. 
A picture similar to this was painted by D. Ibbet- 
son at St. Helena immediately after the sketch was 
taken, and was given by Sir Hudson Lowe, on his 
return to England after the death of Napoleon, to 
King George 1V. This picture is now at Hampton 
Court, and it appears by a periodical work called 
the Art Union that the performance of it was attri- 
buted to Madame Bertrand.” 

I do not know if the [bbetson is any re- 
lative of Julius Cesar [bbetson, 1759-1817, 
whom a West called the “ Berghem 
of England.” Is anything known of the 
picture or the painter? M. W. B. Fr. 


[See x. 145, 199.] 


_ CRoMWELL’s Pepicrer.—Where can I find, 
in J ey the pedigree of the Protector Oliver 
leading up to the Princes of Wales? 
CuRIOs0, 
Anne May. — Randall Fowke arrived in 
India 11 July, 1711, and on 21 Dec., 1713, 
married Anne May, who died 3 Aug., 1734, 
aged fifty. Particulars of the parentage of 
Anne May are desired. 
Frank Repe FowKe. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Tue CHEVALIER SERVANDONI.—How many 
visits did this brilliant architect pay to Lon- 
don ; and what were the exact periods of his 
residence there? Apparently he came over 
for the first time in 1749 to superintend the 
erection of the palace of fireworks con- 


structed in the Green Park in celebration of 
the peace, on 27 April. He must have re- 
turned to Paris not later than 1751, as he 
furnished the scenery for a_ theatrical 
spectacle at the Tuileries in that year. The 
younger Angelo gives us the impression, in 
1is none too reliable ‘Reminiscences’ (i. 10), 
that Servandoni was scene-painter at the 
Opera House in the Haymarket somewhere 
about the year 1758. There is also evidence to 
show that he executed some scenic work for 
Rich, of Covent Garden. Bryan's ‘ Diction- 
ary’ (1889) says that he was married in 
London, and Walpole, in his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ tells us that he painted “a stair- 
case in conjunction with one Andrea, at Mr. 
Arundel’s, the corner of Burlington Street, 
now Mr. Townshend's.” W. L. 


Lapy Foster.—Was not Lady 
Elizabeth Foster (the object of rivalry and 
repartee between Gibbon and the French 

hysician) the one who afterwards became 
Juchess of Devonshire, and whose portrait 
by Gainsborough mysteriously disappeared 
a few years ago! FosTeR PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 

[See ante, p. 25.] 


PAINTING FROM THE NupE.—Where can one 
find the question of the morality of painting 
from the nude discussed in a spirit equally 
removed from the bigotry of Puritanism 
and the paganism of the modern French 
school ? i it true that Fra Angelico painted 
from nude models ? CANONICUS. 


Srrutr.—Can any one inform me in what 
periodical journal, about the beginning of the 
year 1831, or perhaps later, is to be found a 
memoir of William Strutt, by his son Edward 
Strutt ? FREDERICK STRUTT. 

Milford House, Derby. 

[Such memoir is unmentioned in Poole’s ‘ Index to 
Periodical Literature.’] 

INDIAN Macic.—Two years ago Mr. Thomas 
Stevens, an American bicyclist traveller, 
lectured in the United States on the wonder- 
ful things the Yogi of India can do. He 
exhibited some of their miracles, as noted in 
photographs, and claimed to have discovered 
the secret of their mysterious powers. Has 
he yet made public the tes which the 
mysterious powers of the Yogi are obtained? 

INDIA. 


DunBAR OF GRANGEHILL.—Will any one 
having access to Scottish genealogical books 
be kind enough to send me the pedigree of 
Dunbar of Grangehill and Bennetsfield and 
the arms, if known? 

Lympstone, near Exeter. 


DALLAS. 
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“Wuirrinc.”—See Jonathan Couch’s ‘ His- 
tory of Fishes of the British Isles’ (London, 
George Bell & Sons, 1887), vol. iii. p. 81, s. v. 
“Pollack” (which we in Scotland call lythe): 

“‘ Dr. Fleming says they are sometimes caught by 
employing a white feather as bait, we must suppose 
at the surface; but the usual method of fishing for 
them is in the manner called whiging, by using a 
line which is not weighed down by a sinker, and is 
towed after a rowing boat. The bait is made, both 
setting on and action, to imitate a living 
object, and the fisherman manages two of these 
lines by the alternate motion of his arms, while 
another rows the boat.” 

On the Clyde we used, as boys, to catch 
lythe (Anglice pollack), the “ gade pollack ” of 

cepede, and Merlangus pollachius of Flem- 
ing, and sazth, s ath, or aa (Anglicé, green or 
sey pollack), the “ gade sey ” of Lacepede, and 
Merlangus virens of Fleming, by “ trolling.” 

In the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ “ trolling ” is 
defined :— 

“The act of one who trolls; specifically applied 
toa certain method of fishing for pike with a rod 
and line, and with a dead bait, and chiefly when 
the water is full of weeds, rushes, &c.” 

Stormonth gives “ 7'ro/l (verb), to fish with a 
rod having the line running on a reel near 
the handle. 7'rolZ (noun), a reel at the handle 
of a fishing-rod round which the line is rolled.” 
(When we were youngsters we were not such 
swells as to have “reels.”) And whifing is 
defined “a kind of hand-line, used for taking 
mackerel, pollack, and the like.” Is it not 
rather the act than the instrument? The 
meaning given in the ‘Encyclopedic Dic- | 
tionary’ supports this view: “ 7'ro/l (verb), 
a mode of fishing for bass, mackerel, pollack, 
ke. (see extract). ‘ Whijing, the process of 
slowly towing the bait (sculling or pulling in | 
the haunts of the fish)’ (Feld, 26 Dec., 1885).” | 

In what parts of England is whifing still a 
term in common use? I do not think it is 
known in Scotland at all. J. B. Fremre. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


“ YeTH-HOUNDs.” — Will some one kindly 
supply me with the exact significance of the 
above term, with, if possible, some folk-lore 
legends or superstitions to illustrate the same! 


AUTHORS OF Quotations WANTED.— 

“ There is just light enough given us to guide our 
faith, there is just darkness enough left for exercis- 
ing it. A. Myyorr. 

“I looked behind to find my past, and, lo! it had 
gone before. Foster PALMER. 

“ Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille !” Nemo. 

[These words were uttered by Voltaire on his 
return from a journey to the Netherlands. It was 
thus that he summed up his “impressions de 
voyage.” 


Replies. 


MAJOR WILLIAMS'’S VOYAGE TO CANADA 
IN 1776. 
(sth S. xii. 402 ; 9% S. i. 54.) 


Some additional particulars may, perhaps, 
be acceptable concerning the interesting 
paper which R. B. B. has contributed 
about this voyage. The body of artillery 
on board the Charming Nancy was Major 
Phillips’s company of the 4th Battalion (the 
term “battery” was not adopted in the 
Royal Artillery until 1859), under the imme- 
diate command of Capt. - Lieut. Edward 
Williams (Kane's List, No. 268), holding the 
local rank of major. Such rank was given 
to place officers on an equal footing with 
colonial commanding officers in America. 
With regard to the other artillery officers, 
Lieut. Molesworth Clieland (Kane's List, 
No. 460) was killed at the action of Skenes- 


| borough on 6 July, 1777; Lieut. Samuel 


Rimington (Kane’s List, No. 477) rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and died 13 
January, 1826, at Woolwich ; Lieut. William 
Cox (Kane’s List, No. 485) left the Royal 
Artillery in March, 1778, and joined the 
21st Regiment of Foot. This company of the 
4th Battalion formed part of General Bur- 
goyne’s army which moved from Canada in 
June, 1777, to operate down the Canadian 
lakes and the river Hudson towards Massa- 
chusetts. During this unfortunate campaign 
it acted with the greatest spirit, and, in 
common with the other portions of the 


| Royal Artillery, received the entire approba- 


tion of General Burgoyne and the applause 


'of the army. It capitulated with the rest of 
‘the army at Saratoga, 17 October, 1777, and 


was reduced in 1872. In conclusion, a few 
words may be said concerning Major William 
Phillips (Kane’s List, No. 153), a very distin- 
guished officer. His able direction of the 
artillery greatly contributed to the success of 
the allies at the famous battle of Minden, 
1759, an action held in the same estimation 
at the beginning of this century as the 
battle of Waterloo is in the present day. 
He only commanded this company of the 
4th Battalion for a few months, when 
he was made a major-general, and joined 
General Burgoyne’s army in command of the 
artillery. He died in Virginia, from ex- 
posure and hard service, in 1781. 

Besides being a distinguished _ soldier, 
Phillips was a man of taste and refinement. 
He was the first to originate a band in the 
Royal Artillery. He formed one in 1762 
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from among the men of the artillery com- 
panies then serving in Germany. F. A. W. 


Puitip, DUKE OF WHARTON, AND HIs TOMB 
aT Postet (8 xii. 488).—This nobleman 
who was born in December, 1698, succeed 
his father in 1715 as Marquis of Wharton, 
Malmesbury, and Catherlough, Viscount Win- 
chendon, Earl of Rathfarnham, and Baron 
Trim. In 1716 he went to Geneva, Paris, and 
Avignon, visiting at the last-named place 
the Old Pretender, whose cause he subse- 

uently espoused. Returning to Ireland in 
the biovine year, he took his seat in the 
Irish House of Peers, although only eighteen 
years of age. On 20 January, 1718, he was 
created Duke of Wharton, but did not take 
his seat in the English House of Lords 
till his majority in 1720. Early in 1725 he 
proceeded to Vienna, and thence to Madrid, 
where he declared himself a Roman Catholic. 
He subsequently visited the Pretender in 
Rome, from whom he accepted the Order of 
the Garter, and openly assumed the title of 
the Duke of Northumberland, previously 
bestowed upon him by that personage. In 
1727 he served as a volunteer in the Spanish 
army operating against Gibraltar, becoming 
later colonel of an Irish regiment in the 
Spanish service. He was consequently con- 
victed of high treason, and lost both his 
peerage and all that he possessed in his native 
country. The rest of his life was given 
up to luxury and dissipation, for, although 
endowed with splendid talents, he plunged 
into the wildest excesses, and professed _the 
most godless doctrines. He died at a Ber- 
nardine convent near Tarragona on 31 May, 
1731, and was buried the next day by the 
monks in the same manner in which one of 
themselves would have been interred. 

For further details of the life of this 
eccentric nobleman consult ‘Memoirs of the 
Life of His Grace the late Duke of Wharton, 
by an Impartial Hand,’ London, 1731. 

J. T. Tuorp. 

Leicester. 


The epitaph should read thus :— 

“Hic jacet Excellentissimus Dominus Philippus 
de Wharton Anglus, Dux Marchio et Comes de 
Wharton, Marchio de Malmesbury et Catherlough, 
Comes de Rathfarnham, Vicecomes de Winchendon, 

ro de Trim, Eques de Sto. Georgio, alias de la 
Gerratierra [the Garter]: Obiit,” &c. 

This first and last Duke of Wharton was a 
profligate, eccentric, witty, and gifted man. 
After receiving promotion from George I., he 

bandoned his cause, and adopted that of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, by whom he 
was created Duke of Northumberland. He 


was attainted in 1728. He then served as a 
volunteer in the Spanish army, and died at 
last in the monastery of Poblet, aged only 
thirty - two. He married, first, Martha, 
daughter of Major-General Richard Holmes, 
by whom he had Thomas, who died in infancy, 
1 March, 1720 ; and, secondly, Maria Theresa, 
maid of honour to the Queen of Spain, 
daughter of Henry O’Beirne, colonel in the 
Spanish service, by whom he had no issue. 
She married, secondly, Count Montijo, and 
died 13 February, 1777. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


This nobleman was sixth Baron Wharton, 
second Viscount Winchenden, second Earl 
Wharton, second Marquess of Malmesbury, 
second Marquess of Wharton, and_ first 
Duke of Wharton. He wasalso second Baron 
Trim, second Earl of Rathfarnham, and 
second Marquess of Catherlough in the 
peerage of Ireland. A short account of this 

profligate, eccentric, witty, and gifted” peer 
will be found in Burke's ‘ Extinct oo 

G. F. R. B. 


Tom MATTHEws, THE CLown (9 S8. i. 28). 
—I have a collection of about a thousand 
“theatrical portraits,” of the “penny plain, 
twopence cckeened ” series, published between 
1820 and 1850, but I have no print of this 
performer, though I have a spirited original 
drawing of him as clown, evidently intended 
to be engraved for one of the series. I also 
have one of “ Miss Mathews” (?), and another 
of “Mr. Mathews as Golotz London pubd 
by A Park sold by M & M Skelt No 54,” 
no date, but about 1840. I presume this was 
Charles James Mathews. He and John 
Thomas (or Tom) Mathews will be found 
in F. Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography,’ 
vol. ii., 1897, where the salient facts of their 
lives are shortly stated. Ratpa THomas. 


A ‘Memoir of Tom Matthews, the very 
last of Acting Clowns,’ by “A Playgoer” 
(Mr. H. C. Porter), appeared in the Brighton 
Guardian during October, November, and 
December, 1882. It was completed in seven 
papers, and presented full details of the 
clown’s career, gained at first hand. In case 
PoLyo.sion has any difliculty in referring to 
this memoir, I shall be happy to give him any 
information desirable if he will communicate 
with me direct. W. J. LAWRENCE. 

Comber, Belfast. 


Mapam Braize (9 §. i. 47).— This pie- 
ture, referred to by Mr. Pickrorp, is by 


Abraham Solomon, the well-known subject 
| painter, who died in 1862. Mr. Solomon is 
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best remembered by his ‘ Waiting for the 
Verdict.’ ‘Madam Blaize’ was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1858. 
Rosert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


“ Pecamorp” (8 §, xii. 467)—This word 
has neither meaning nor derivation. It is one 
of a thousand fanciful names that merely 
serve the purpose of registered trade-marks. 
Why not send the query to the maker of the 
“ pegamoid ” C. E. CLark. 

This is a made-up substance, somewhat 
similar to “ celluloid.” 

Nottingham. 


AvuGusTINE SkoTToWwE (9 S. i. 28).—A 


time have been of social importance at Ches- 


any meeting with him at the house of Lady 
Blandford, a near neighbour at Twickenham. 
Croker gives the following note, which has no 
bearing on the point in question: “ Maria 
Catherine de Jonge, a Dutch lady and sister 
of Isabella, Countess of Denbigh ; they were 
near neighbours, and intimate acquaintances 
of Mr. Walpole.” Cunningham follows this 
up with a reference to Horace Walpole’s verses 
addressed to Lady Blandford; but neither 
of these editors explains what to Horace 
Walpole constituted the real awkwardness 
of the situation. The Marquis of Blandford 
died in 1731, and his widow pel of 
course, her title of Marchioness) married (as 
his second wife) Sir William Wyndham, Bart., 


. 'the politician and intimate friend of Boling- 
family of the name of Skottowe must at one | I : . 


broke. By a previous marriage Sir William 
had a daughter Elizabeth, who married (in 


ham in Buckinghamshire. They are tradi-| 1749)George Grenville. This lady was, there- 


tionally said to have possessed a manor | 
house; of the building there remain no/| 
traces, though the small park which sur- | 


fore, Lady Blandford’s step-daughter, and it 
was the possibility of meeting her and her 
husband, George Grenville, at Lady Bland- 


rounded it is crossed by an avenue leading | ford’s house which was the cause of Walpole’s 


to the churchyard gate. The south transept | 
of the fine parish church has, if I recollect | 


rightly, something like ten or a dozen hatch- 
ments in good order, which, happily, were 


embarrassment. HELEN TOYNBEE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


“THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT” (8 S. xii. 


reserved when the church was restored by | 388, 452, 497).—In further illustration of this 


Sir Gilbert Scott some years ago. These | phrase I send the following from Robert of 
hatchments are divided between the families | Brunne’s translation of Langtoft, ed. Hearne, 
of Skottowe and Lowndes, the latter of | p. 222:— 


which is still resident at the adjacent a | At be parlement was flemed barons fele ; 
W. C. J. 


be countas of Leicestre, hir sonnes wild no man 


spele: 
Horace WALPOLE AND HIS Eprtors (8 S.! Oper Sele inowe of erles & barouns, 


xi. 346, 492; xii. 104, 290, 414, 493).—Horace | 
Walpole’s letter to Montagu, dated “ Thurs- | 


To be wod som drowe, & som left in prisouns : 
To say longly or schorte, alle [pat] armes bare. 


day, 17,” without date of year (Cunningham’s | This is interesting for the arrangement of 


ed., vol. iii. p. 90), and inserted amongst the | 
letters of July, 1757, is undoubtedly mis- | 


vlaced. In this letter Horace Walpole invites 
Miss Montagu to accompany her brothers on 
their proposed visits to Strawberry Hill and 
to the Vine, in Hampshire, which took place 
in October, 1754 (see vol. ii. pp. 400, 401). 
From a letter of condolence addressed to 
Montagu by Horace Walpole, and dated 
7 October, 1755 (vol. ii. p. 474), it appears that 
Miss Montagu died in that Sar and year. 
This is confirmed by a statement in a letter 
to Bentley of October 19, 1755 (vol. ii. p. 476), 


letter in question, therefore, is probably of 
17 October, 1754 (which day was a Thursday 
in that year), and should be placed between 
Nos. 395 and 396 in vol. ii. 

In a letter to the Earl of Hertford, dated 
27 August, 1764 (vol. iv. p. 265), Walpole 


the words in present-day order so early as 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
F. ADAMs. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


THe FounpaTion Stone or Sr. PAvut's 
CATHEDRAL (8 §. xii. 486).—Dean Milman— 
who, if not infallible, is entitled to respect— 
asserts, in his ‘Annals,’ that Wren laid the 
first stone. If Compton officiated he was 
wremature in performing his diocesan duties, 
~ Henchman, his predecessor, did not die 
until 7 October, and the stone was laid 


“Poor Miss Harriet Montagu is dead.” The | 2! 1675. See D. N. B., sub nn. 


Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


OF BrROICH AND STRAGEATH 


S. xii, 444, 504)—To Mr. Broven’s 


| 


interesting summary of the history of this 


ancient family, now extinct in the roll of 


alludes to his recent quarrel with George | heritors of Strathearn, I may be allowed 
Grenville, and to the necessity of avoiding ‘to add the following anecdote in regard to 
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a later possessor of the estate of Kildeis. 
A Drummond of Kildeis had to leave 
Scotland for his Jacobite principles. While 
an exile in France his wife resided at the 
mansion of Kildeis. After years of exile, on 
a dark night, a stranger came to the door, 
saying he was benighted, and asking for 
lodgings. The lady was called by the sole 
domestic, who had already refused the 
request, but the horseman insisted on seeing 
the mistress of the house, to ascertain if she 
would not accede to granting him the desired 
hospitality. The lady told him she was a 
lone woman, and could on no account think 
of admitting a stranger at an unseasonable 
hour, but informed him that he would find 
lodgings at a change-house in the adjoining 
village of Muthill. He continued to expos- 
tulate, and said he would not take a refusal, 
and insisted upon getting admission, which 
the lady as vigorously declined. At last he 
leaped from the horse, and clasped the lady in 
his arms, while uttering the following words : 
The lady sae lang has lain her lane, 
She kens na the laird when he’s come hame. 

I received the above information from an 
old lady whose grandmother was a Drummond 
of Kildeis. A. G. Rew. 


Auchterarder. 


Era IN Monkish CHRONOLOGY 
(8t® S. xi. 387; xii. 421, 466; 9% S. i. 10).— 
Mr. STEVENSON, I find, neither admits that 
he has misquoted Spelmanand misrepresented 
Ideler, nor yet produces texts in confirmation 
of his reports. I beg leave, therefore, to print 
the wend of both writers side by side with 
Mr. STEVENSON’s report of what the first 
“says,” and the other “contends.” 

1. Thequotations from Spelman’s ‘Concilia,’ 
i. p. 125, are Spelman’s own opinion, and 
his summing-up of the sense of extracts 
that he made from a Canterbury MS. whose 
testimony he relied upon :— 

Mr. Stevenson. Spelman. 

“Spelman, ‘Concilia,’ Donationes et privi- 
i. 193 [sic, an erroneous legia non conferri scriptis 
reference, neither ex- ante Withredi regis tem- 
plained nor corrected], pora [sc. ante a.p. 694).” 
says that it is probable  ‘“‘ Praedia et privilegia 
that the era of the Incar- conceduntur sine chartis 
nation was seldom or usque ad Withredi tem- 
never used in diplomas pora.” 
before Beda’s time.” 

As Spelman’s words have not been produced 
by Mr. Stevenson, I am at liberty to reiterate 
that what is reported to have been said by 
Spelman was really said by Mabillon, who 
corrected him. Mabillon says (ii. 27, § 8): 
“ Annos incarnationis ante venerabilem Bedam 
in diplomatis locum raro aut nunquam habu- 


isse veri simile est.” Mr. STEVENSON renders 
the words of Mabillon’s opinion pretty closely, 
and inadvertently gives what is an incorrect 
reference to the ‘Concilia’ in support of his 
misattribution of them to Spelman. 

2. [am informed that I misapprehend the 
object of the note to the first of the Crawford 
Charters. It appears to me—and if I am 
wrong theauthorof the note will correct me— 
that the object of the annotation was to sup- 
port the belief that the era of the Incarnation 
was not used in England in the seventh cen- 
tury in dating diplomas (1) by denying that 
the era was introduced into England by 
Augustine, and (2) by asserting that the era 
was brought into use in England by Venerable 
Bede. Mr. STEVENSON distinctly opened these 
issues, and the result of his discussion is that 
no English document could have been dated 
with the year of grace in the seventh century, 
for the alleged reason that that method was 
not known in England until theeighth. Mr. 
STEVENSON now turns his back upon his own 
propositions, and assures me that, even if I 
cead prove all my theses—the chief of which 
is that Augustine did introduce the era of the 
Incarnation into England—his (Mr. STEVEN- 
SoN’s) position would be quite unaffected 
thereby. In pursuing his particular object 
of disproving Kemble’s belief that Augustine 
introduced the era, Mr. STEVENSON invoked 
Ideler, saying that that writer “is, no doubt, 
correct in his contention that this era was 
brought into use by Beda.” Ideler, where 
cited by Mr. STEVENSON, does not refer to 
any country in particular. What he says is 
matter of common knowledge and there is 
neither contention nor dispute. His words 
are :— 

“1m achten Jahrhundert wurde der Gebrauch der 
dionysischen Aere allgemeiner verbreitet und zwar 
hauptsichlich durch Beda der ihrer in seinen 
Schriften hiufig gedenkt.” 

That is :— 

“In the eighth century the use of the Dionysian 
era was more generally disseminated, and_ that 
chiefly through Bede, who often makes mention of 
it in his writings.” 

This version will, perhaps, be of service to 


readers whose knowledge of German is less 
| than my own, as it will enable them to appre- 
|ciate exactly Mr. STEVENSON’s assertions : 
|(1) that my objection to his citing Ideler in 
the way he did is a quibble ; and (2) that 


Ideler ascribed the main share in the spread 
of the era of the Incarnation to Bede. 

Ideler’s statement is not opposed to Kem- 
ble’s view, but tends to confirm it ; and in 
order to cite Ideler in support of an attack 
upon Kemble we must omit the qualifying 
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phrase “und zwar hauptsichlich,” ignore the 
comparison indicated by “allgemeiner,” and 
make a particular application of what was 
only meant to be a general statement. These 
things constitute misrepresentation. 


Kemble certainly was in error in preferring | 


to believe that St. Gregory’s letters were 
dated in the era of the Incarnation ; but a 
critic who dwells upon that fact to the exclu- 
sion of other points of Kemble’s argument 
(which I do not reproduce) is unfair if he 
omit to recall that Kemble (‘C. D.’ pp. Ixxvi- 
Ixxvii) admitted that the (supposititious) an- 
nuary datum might have been interpolated. 
3. In the first paragraph of Mr. STEVEN- 
son’s letter the only points that affect the 
question of Paschal computation by the use 
of the Dionysian era in England in the 


seventh century are: (a) the dating by the | 


indiction, and (4) the vague reference to 
“Victor's” Paschal cycle. The existence of 
the first custom, as I have shown, is not a 
proof that Dionysian Paschal computation 
was unknown. The second statement must 
be amended: thus some of the bishops of 
Gaul retained the ancient Latin lunar limits 
of observance from moon 16 to moon 22, and 


celebrated the schismatic Easters of Victorius | 


of Aquitaine. All Gaul, however, was not 
schismatic. 

Mr. STEVENSON explains that what he 
meant by saying that the Dionysian era of 
the Incarnation was “brought into use by 
Beda” was that Bede’s works on chronology 
(wherein Dionysiusisnamedwithreverenceand 
his Paschal principles carefully expounded) 
were so famous that they obscured the work 
of pn eed e., the Paschal principles that 
they expounded), although they spread far 
and wide the knowledge of the latter’s 
Paschal system. The proofs of this discovery 
will, no doubt, be furnished by Mr. StrvEN- 
SON in due course. I would also sugge: ¢ that 
Mr. STEVENSON re-examine his position, and 
provide, at the same time, reasons (a) for dis- 
claiming (p. 11, col. 2) that he shares the belief 


that the orthodox English bishops of the | 


seventh century received their Paschal method 
from Rome ; (+) for supposing that Agilbert, 
Bishop of Paris, who officiated, and the other 
Catholic bishops of Gaul who were present 
at the consecration of Wilfrid at Compiégne, 
celebrated the schismatic Easters of Victorius 
of Aquitaine, whose method was condemned 
by Pope Vitalian, by Ceolfrid, Aldhelm, Bede, 
and many more ; (c) for disregarding what 
Eddius and Bede say of Wilfrid, what Bede 
says of Tuda and Aldhelm, and what Aldhelm 
himself and Cummian say respecting the 
Roman origin of the tonsure and Paschal 


method employed by the orthodox in their 
times; (d) for questionin the use of the 
golden number “at so early a date” as the 
seventh century, when (1) Dionysius used it 
along with the indiction to date the year in 
which he wrote his Paschal letter (sc. A.D. 526), 
|and (2) Cassiodorus, in A.D. 562, gives us the 
| rule or canon for finding it ; (e) for supposing 
| that the missionaries of Gregory and Honorius 
| were furnished by those who sent them with 
|methods for computing the lunation and 
| calendar date of the Catholic Easter different 
from those I have enumerated. When Mr. 
| STEVENSON has studied these matters he will, 
| I hope, instruct me whether the conclusion of 
my former letter is really “ inconsequent.” 

“ Primo decemnovennalis circuli versu,” says 
Bede, “Dionysius...... elegit ab incarnatione 
domini nostri Jesu Christi annorum tempora 
prenotare...... ” And Dionysius — the 

| reasons for doing so in his Paschal letter, to 
which I refer Mr. STEVENSON. 
A. ANSCOMBE. 

Tottenham. 

“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE,” &c. (8 S. xif. 
506).—The suggestion of E. L. R. that we 
| should read “ marks” instead of “makes” does 
not appear to elucidate this often-quoted 
| passage. The question seems to be, What 
|are we to understand by a touch of nature? 
|E. L. R. writes: “This touch (¢.¢, a small 
| piece).” It is not easy to say why a small 

vece of nature should make the whole world 
|kin. Such an interpretation seems to leave 
the question much where it was at first. 
Many years back I read a discussion on this 
passage—I think in the Atheneum—in which 
it was suggested that we should read tache in 
jlace of touch. The word tache=a spot or 
Flemish, occurs in the plural form in the 
‘Cuckow and the Nightingale,’ formerly 
attributed to Chaucer— 

And fro al evele tachches him defendeth. 

If we were to read, “One tache of nature,” 
&e., the explanation would be that a natural 
blemish, to which all are subject, makes us 
| sympathize with each other. I note that the 
‘Glossarial Index’ toStaunton’s ‘Shakespeare’ 
| gives “ Touch, a pang, a wound, sympathy.” 
This would afford much the same _interpre- 
tation of the passage as would the use of 
tache in place of touch. B. H. L. 


The phrase “ gilt o’er-dusted” is discussed 
over half a page in ‘The Plays of William 
Shakespeare,’ with notes by Samuel Johnson 
and George Steevens (fifth edition, 21 vols. 
London, 1803), vol. xv. p.370. The other wo 
“makes” is passed without comment. Fora 
different reason the line forms the subject 
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of controversy in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6% S. xi. 325, 396, 
475 ; xii. 313. Ricup. WELFoRD. 


Boapicea (8 §. xii. 366, 497).—The question 
asked by C. C. B., how this name should be 
accented, is one I have often asked myself. 
The modern Welsh Féeddawg is accented 
upon the penultimate, but must once have 
been accented upon the final (Foeddawg), as 
is proved, among other things, by the presence 
in it of the diphthong av, derived from an 
older o by the action of the stress ; at any 
rate, I know of no other reason which could 
account for this diphthongization. But the 
really important thing is to find out which of 
thenumerousspellings of thisname is the most 
correct. Here our best authority is Prof. Rhys, 
who pronounces in favour of Bodicca or 
Boudicca, both of which forms actually occur 
in inscriptions. Camden’s Voadica or Boodicia 
and the other variants quoted by C. C. B. 
are all what Prof. Rhys calls the “ gib- 
berish of editors.” It is noteworthy how the 
terminal -cea has bothered the copyists, who 
have turned it into -cia or -cea ; and the pro- 
nunciation which we have all learnt in the 
schoolroom, and which has been blindly 
followed by Tennyson (Boadicéa), is therefore 
absurd in so far as the stress falls upon a 


totally imaginary vowel for which there is no | 


warrant. On the whole, those orthographies 
which do not show this intrusive vowel ought 
to be preferred, such as Camden’s Voadica, 
mentioned above, or Bondiica, and I consider 
that these should be accented, as I have 
marked them, upon the last syllable but one. 
JAMES PLATT, JUN. 


Prof. Rhys, in ‘Celtic Britain,’ contends 
for Boudicca or Bédicca as the correct form, 
assigning Boadicea to “the gibberish of 
editors.” The site of the great battle between 
the warrior queen and the Roman forces 
must, I fear, be for ever uncertain. Tacitus 
does not give help sufficient to enable us to 
localize it. Perhaps the study of the course 
of ancient trackways may afford some dim 
light. As I incidentally mentioned in my 
pamphlet ‘The Site of Camulodunum,’ there 
can then have been no road across the morass 
of the Lea in the proximity of Londinium. 
That the passage was higher up the river is, 
I think, certain, and | suggested that the 

int of crossing (except by boat) was near 

uckholt, but even that ford was not prac- 
ticable till after the time of Boudicca’s revolt. 
The older trackways crossed the Lea further 
north, one probably where Waltham now 
stands ; but the rapid march of Suetonius 
would necessitate his following well-defined 
roads and fords. The Waltham ford, which 


crossed the valley at a wide’ part, would 
hardly be satisfactory for the passage of an 
army. Where, then, did the Roman leader 
cross the water ? 

Verulamium was a pre-Roman town, doubt- 
less with direct means of communication with 
Camulodunum, and | imagine that, whether 
Suetonius actually went into Londinium or 
merely turned aside, he followed the course 
of the old way from Verulamium to the east, 
and crossed the Lea, or rather the Stort, 
valley somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Bishops Stortford. The declivity of the land 
towards that river may have afforded at some 
point the narrow defile Tacitus refers to 
(locum arctis faucibus), and I suggest that it 
was somewhere in that neighbourhood that 
the great fight took place. 

In the absence of historical data one may 
suggest ; but who will venture to affirm ? 

C. GouLp. 

Loughton. 


I believe the opinion of the most reputable 
authorities is that this heroine’s name was 
Boudicca, equivalent in modern Welsh to 
Buddyg, which now appears only as part of 
the word 4uddugoliaeth, victory. f this 
etymology is correct, the British lady was the 
first Queen Victoria. 

Joun Hopson 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Grorce JuLIAN Harney (8 S. xii. 486).— 
I well remember, in my salad days, having 
once spent an afternoon, more than twenty- 
five years ago, at his abode in Roxbury, a 
district of Boston. This was followed by a 
running acquaintance for some years, and 
then I lost sight of him. He struck me always 
as a man of unusual intelligence, with a fine 
memory, seemingly ever inclined to pour 
forth minute facts in the life of Victor Hugo. 
But not till I caught his name in Mr. Thomas 
Hughes's ‘ Vacation Rambles, within a year 
or so (where reference is made to his being 
one of the scribes at the Massachusetts State 
House), was [ aware that he enjoyed a history 
out of the common. I should like to know 
that history. J. G. C. 

Boston, U.S. 


Sr. xii. 483 ; 9% S. i. 16).—Surely 
Mr. SEYMOUR must be in error in connecting 
this lady with Redwald. She is always 
said to have been daughter of Frithewald, 
sub-King of Surrey, by Wilburh, daughter of 
Penda of Mercia. Of course Alban Butler 
is wrong in making the Danes murder her in 
807. That may have been the time when the 
body of the saint was removed from Chiche 
to her birthplace, Aylesbury, where the coftin 
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rested forty-six years, so Canon “Ver” of | the Bishops of this Church in his ‘ Historia Ecclesi- 


St. Osythe said. At least, Leland reports it. — phy col. —, = ay Dis- 
A wiles cipline of the same Church has been laid open out 
At Quarrendon, close to Aylesbury, she and of Lassicio, by Johannes Amos Comenius, Bishop 


at least one of her two sisters, St. Ead-| of the same Bohemian Church, which Book he hes 

burga and St. Eadgyth, were born. vublished at Amsterdam, and Dedicated to the 
I should like to put a query. Who were Church of England.” 

Bishops Hecca and Baldewyn, of the Oriental J. LANGFrELD Warp, M.A. 

Saxons, who dedicated St. Osyth, according; Burnley. 


to the of | Isle of Thanet, was usually pretty accurate in 
his record of the collections upon briefs in 

canipasiemeaatea | St. John’s Church, Margate. nder date of 

Protestant Eptscoran Cuurcnes or}... Nov. and 30 Dec., 1716, he entered “for 
PoLanp (8 S. xii. 448).—I happen to have the Protestants in Poland and Transilvania 
before me the brief referred to in the query. | the sum of eleven pounds nineteen shillings 
It belongs to ourGrammar School Library,and | and one penny farth’.”. This was an excep- 
is entitled, “A short View of the continual | tionally large amount, the average collections 
Sufferings and heavy Oppressions of the | in this parish being under one pound. It is 
Episcopal Reformed Churches, formerly in| improbable that the Protestants of those 
Bohemia, and now in Great Poland and | parts were under episcopal government. Had 
Polish Prussia.” It was printed in London | they been so, I think Lewis would have noted 
by John Baskett, and by the assigns of | the fact; but it is evident that, from some 
Thomas Newcomband Henry Hills, deceased, | powerful cause, much pressure was brought 
1716. Joined to the above “Short View ” isa| to bear upon the parishioners to produce so 


“Short History of the Episcopal Betlenian 
College in Transylvania.” The brief states : 

“The First foundation of the said Churches was 
Laid by that true Son of the Church of England, and 
celebrated Reformer, John Wiclef. For from him 
it was, that John Huss and Jerome of Prage, had 
the Happiness of First receiving the pure Evange- 
lical Doctrine, and Apostolical Constitution, when 
he was amongst them, during his Exile in Bohemia.” 
After the expulsion of the Protestants from 
Bohemia, in 1627, 
“it pleased God to preparea Place of Refuge for 
that Persecuted Church in Great Poland and 
Polish Prussia, where the distressed Remainder 
of it is still left to this Day.” 
A record of the persecutions is given, and the 
brief continues :— 

“Nothing more is left them in this necessitous 


| large an amount. 


| The subject was discussed in ‘N. & Qa 
'few years ago. The “episcopacy” of the 
| Poles was less genuine than their Protestant- 
|ism and their persecution. Briefs on their 
| behalf are mentioned from 1689 to 1717 in 
the ‘Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ xxi., xxii., xxv. 
Epwarp H. Marsuat, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Con. Henry FEeRRIBosco IN JAMAICA (8% 
xii. 348, 413, 474).—The following notes relating 


| to the Ferrabosco family may be of interest to 


G. E. P. A. Alphonso and Henry died in 
1661 (‘St. Pap., Dom., Charles LI.’ vol. xxxix. 
No. 9). John was organist of Ely Cathedral, 
and died in 1682; he appears in the Green- 


and deplorable state, but to take Refuge to, 
and to implore the Compassion of their Brethren 
of the same Houshold of Faith Abroad, amongst 
whom they have set their chief Hopes upon the 
Church of England, which they do not only look upon 
as the Chief Pillar of all the Protestant Churches, | 
but also Esteem and Revere as their own Mother, 
owing, as is said before, their First Origine to the 
Doctrines of the Blessed Wiclef, and having con- | 
stantly and strictly kept hitherto to the Church of 
England’s Constitution and Discipline, as well in 
Relation to an uninterrupted Series of Bishops and 
Episcopal Ordination from their very first Re- | 
formation, as to the Subordinate Orders of Presby- 
ters and Deacons; besides the Confirmation of 
Young People by the Hands of the Bishop, before 
they are admitted to the Lord’s Supper ; and their 


using the same devout Posture and Ceremonies at 
the Celebration thereof...... The whole History of 
this Bohemian Church has been related more at 
large by Regenvolscius, in his ‘ Historia Sclavonica.’ | 
Besides him Fredericus Spanhemius does Treat of | 


wich registers, in the baptisms, 9 Oct., 1626, 


as “John Pharabosco, sonne of Alfonso ffara- 


boseo.” I have several other entries of 
baptisms and burials of females of the family, 
but no other males; doubtless the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, vicar of Greenwich, would 
give the information if requested. 

AYEAHR. 


“On THE CARPET” (9 i. 26).—Why 
should a leading daily newspaper be supposed 
to imperil its deservedly high by 
the use of this English phrase? If it is dying 
hard, why should its deathbed be made harder 
than it would be by the imputation of its 
being an absurd and misleading translation 
of a French phrase? Carpets covered tables 
before they covered floors. They would have 
seemed as out of place on the mud or stone 
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or boards of dwelling-rooms of former days 
as on those of stables of to-day. Though the 
Holy Table was long since ordered to be 
covered with a carpet, we are not yet in the 
habit of covering the floor of the nave with 
one. “Madam,” said the maid in ‘She Wou’d 
if She Cou’d,’ “ let him creep under the table, 
the carpet is long enough to hide him.” 

But “Lexica contexat” may still be a wish 
for our worst enemies, for, though all idea of 
drudgery on such a work as the ‘H. E. D/ 
may be well forgotten in the splendour of its 
execution, there must be sad disappoint- 
ment in theneglect—sometimes reckless, some- 
times intentional—of those whom the work 
should benefit. “I have not looked,” a corre- 
spondent sometimes confesses. One has only 
to look for Carpet to find “On the carpet 
(i. e., of the council table), under consideration 
or discussion,” illustrated by instances in the 

stand present centuries. The last instance 
being only referred to and not quoted, I may 
be allowed to give it here.. It is -from an 
author as modern and as free from affectation 
of “aged accents and untimely words” as 
Motley. “It was supposed,” he writes, “that 
an alliance between France and England, and 
perhaps between Alengon and Elizabeth, was 
on the carpet.” 

Sympathizing with the writer of the note 
in dislike of the literal Englishing of French 
idioms, I cannot help thinking that he would 
have reserved his attack for another occasion 
if he had consulted the ‘ H. E. DY 

KILLIGREW. 

This expression, like “by dint of,” is not 
“absurd and misleading” to one who is 
acquainted with its history. Except phraseo- 
logically, dint, in the sense of “ force,” oo gone 
out of use; and so, to mean “table-cloth,” 
has carpet, which, however, was not yet 
obsolete in 1728, or perhaps later. “On the 
carpet (7%. e., of the council table), under con- 
sideration or discussion.” So the ‘H.E. D., 
which shows also that the phrase in question 
came up while carpet still answered to the 
French tapis. 

Marlesford. 


The first example of this rendering I 
remember was given by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, in a letter to the late Archdeacon 
Denison, in 1866. His lordship wrote declining 
to bring “holy mysteries upon the carpet of 
public, and perhaps newspaper, controversy.” 

GEORGE ANGUS, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Hive” (9 i. 28).—Archdeacon Hale’s 
‘Domesday of St. Paul’s’ (Camden Society, 


1858) is one of many proofs that any local 
record competently edited is of infinitely 
more than local value. The inquisition into 
the manors of St. Paul’s in 1222, with its 
attendant illustrative pieces and learned 
annotations, is full of light for the study of 
ancient agricultural economics in Europe at 
large, and of course specially so for Reeatt 
The quotation given by Q. V. is literally 
identical with the text on p. 64, except that 
Jurati is in the quotation what /sf? in the 
text denotes, and that sertées in the former is 
in the latter spelt in the not uncommon 
medieval fashion with a ¢ for the ¢. The 
MS. note is therefore quite exact in the 
information it professes to furnish, which 
was, as it bears, the jurors’ return. 
Gro. NEILSoN, 

The survey in question was edited by 
Archdeacon Hale for the Camden Society in 
1858, under the title of ‘The Domesday of 
St. Paul’s.’ The passage referred to will be 
found on p. 64 of that work. 8. O. Appy. 


Here 120 acres is the normal size of the 
hide in a three-field manor. Only the tilled 
fields were gelded, the field in fallow bein 
exempt. If, as was afterwards the case, al 
three fields are counted, then the hide would 
be 180 acres, 60 in each field. 

Isaac TAYLor. 

Settrington. 


THe MauTHE ix. 125).—I would 
propose, as the origin of mauthe, the Manx 
word corresponding to the Lrish madadh, a 
dog, if there be such a word in Manx (which 
perhaps one of your readers from the Oilean 
may be able to tell us); and if that word 
approaches as near in sound to the Anglicized 
mauthe as does the Irish word, I think we 
have a much simpler clue to the derivation 
of the word than that which Scott proposes 
in his note to ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ As to 
the second word in the popular appellation 
of this “spectre hound,” I see that, while 
Brewer, in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ simply calls the animal “ the mauthe 
dog,” Scott spells the second word “doog.” 
Now, may it not be that (contrary to what 
both Scott and Brewer seem to presume) this 
may benotsimply a mispronunciation of “dog,” 
but another Manx word, probably an adjee- 
tive qualifying the noun, here corru ted to 
mauthe? On this point, too, I would put it 


| to one of your Manx readers to enlighten us. 


Artuur J. Brock. 
ConsTRuCcTION witH A Partitive §, 
xii. 206, 312, 411, 477, 517; 9% S. i 38).—My 
censor at the last reference admits that ety- 
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mologically (that is to say, grammatically, 
for etymology is, I believe, a part of grammar) 
“averse from” is correct, not “averse to.” 
As a matter of fact, “averse to ” is quite as 
incorrect as “different to,” if not more so. 
That it is more common I admit; but it 
will not be so much longer if we are careful 
of the meanings of our words. Possibly I 
might have cited a more suitable example ; 


other just because it is an instance of a 
word whose meaning has been obscured by 
false usage, the other of one whose meaning 
is in danger of being obscured in the same 
way. There was, however, no real inconsis- 
tency in my former note, for, in spite of 
Lennie, “averse” does not require “to” after 
it rather than “from.” And the statement 
that it does has not been generally accepted. 
Many of our most scholarly writers still use 
the older and once universally followed con- 
struction, and at least one recent grammarian 
terms the other form a “ blunder.” 

I must correct two misstatements made at 
the last reference. I did not lay down any 
“assured dictum.” My words were, “Speaking 
for myself, I think,” &c. Nor did I pillory 
“averse to” as a “glaring absurdity.” There 
was nothing in what I said that even sug- 
gested either the noun or the adjective. 

Ca B 


Peter THELLUSSON (8*® S. xii. 183, 253, 489 ; 
9 S. i. 17).—I do not think that the whole 
truth about the Thellusson lawsuit has been 
discovered by your various correspondents. 
Mr. Raten Tuomas speaks of a hearing, 
December, 1798, a judgment in 1799, and an 
appeal decided in 1805; but Hunter, in his 
‘Deanery of Doncaster,’ published in 1828, 
vol. i. p. 317, writes : 

“It is fresh in the public recollection that the 
provisions of it [%. e., the will] have been contested 
in every form and in every court. Nothing has 
remained for his family but to acquiesce. In 
Vesey’s ‘ Reports,’ Trinity Term, 1805, the argument 
upon it, legal, political, and moral, is perspicuously 
detailed.” 

This certainly has a very different sound from 
the two hearings and an appeal mentioned 
above. It must not be forgotten, also, that the 
law, beyond its costs, entailed on the family 
the hideous injustice of upholding the will ; 
and when Hunter wrote, twenty and more 
years afterwards, the estates were still in the 
1ands of the trustees under the will. And 
unless local tradition be mistaken, these 
gentlemen interpreted literally the clause 
empowering them “to manage the estates as 
if they were their own.” I also have an idea 
that a second lawsuit, amicable or otherwise, 


page tags oe - | made by the trustees have been considera 
but LI chose this in juxtaposition with the | ‘ 


between the part of the family represented by 
Baron Rendlesham and that represented by 
the present owners of Brodsworth was finall 
necessary before the affair could be settled. 
Hunter concludes :— 

“The House at Brodsworth was inhabited for 
some years by Mr. Charles Thellusson; and has 
since been the residence of the receiver appointed 
by the trustees under the will. The Compa ed 

in the 
counties of York, Norfolk, Warwick, Hertford, 
Middlesex, and in the Bishoprick of Durham. 
About 1500 acres was bought at Amotherby, near 
Malton, but the rest of the Yorkshire purchases 
have been in the vicinity of Nee ell viz., at 
Bilham, Thorpe, Pickburn, Adwick, and Brods- 
worth.” 
It must not be forgotten that the costs of 
both sides would have to come out of the 
estate. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 

Gosport, Hants. 


Porm By ADELAIDE Procter (9" 8. i. 
I do not see this quotation in Allibone, that 
is, not under Miss Procter’s name ; but I see 
a mention of a collected American edition 
(there seems to be no English one) by Ticknor 
& Fields of Boston, in which your correspond- 
ent will doubtless find the poem in question. 
I think, but am not sure, that it was originally 
mublished in ‘A Chaplet of Verses, 1862. 
‘here is also a second series of ‘Legends and 
Lyrics.’ C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
‘Longford, Coventry. 


This poem will be found in ‘A Chaplet of 
Verses, published by Longmans, 1862 ; also 
in the American edition of Adelaide Procter’s 
‘Poems,’ Boston, Osgood, 1877. A. P. 

HEBERFIELD AND THE BANK oF ENGLAND 
(88 S. xii. 504).—Sir Walter Besant’s account 
of the transaction which resulted in the 
execution of Heberfield is substantially cor- 
rect, though it contains a few minor inaccu- 
racies. feberfield or Habberfield, a/zas 
Slender Billy, was not a Westminster boy ; 
he was not even a respectable character. 
Mr. J. E. Smith, the Vestry Clerk of St. 
Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, West- 
minster, in his valuable ‘Memorials’ of the 
latter parish, 1892, p. 273, quotes Lord Albe- 
marle’s account of Heberfield, and also gives 
an extract from the Vews of 2 Feb., 1812, from 
which it appears that the unfortunate convict 
not only managed badger-baitings, dog-fights, 
&e., in Tothill Fields, but also kept a con- 
venient fencing ropeniesy and that, owing 
to the reputation which he bore as a man of 
strict probity in his nefarious dealings, and 
to his iohee considered the safest fence about 


town, his connexion amongst robbers of every 
description exceeded by far the patronage 
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bestowed on him by the higher orders in the 
bull-ring. Billy, it is said, was himself a 
workman, and, in the slang of the day, was 
accounted as good a _ cracksman (house- 
breaker) or peter-man (cutter away of luggage 
from vehicles) as any in the ring. Billy’s 
bad character does not, perhaps, excuse the 
verfidy of the Bank authorities, but there is 
ittle doubt that he disposed of the forged 
notes with a full knowledge of their character. 
According to Lord Albemarle, his execution, 
which “excited much public conversation,” 
took place on 12 January, 1812, but the Vews 
of 2 February, 1812, says it took place on 
“Wednesday morning.” As that paper was 
published on a Sunday, the previous Wednes- 
day would have fallen on 29 January. A 
cursory search through the Gent. Mag. and 
the ‘Annual Register’ has not disclosed an 
account of the affair. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Tue Gotpen Key (8 xii. 408).—If, like 
C. C. B., I do not see why a key of gold 
should be more efficacious than a key of 
another metal, I have unfortunately been 
forced to recognize that it is. I thought the 
matter proverbial. Xpvods dvoiye mdvra 
kdidov zvAas. Even Jupiter, past master of 
arts of gallantry, thought this as good as any ; 
“fore enim,” as Horace observes, “ tutum iter 
et patens, converso in pretium Deo,” a very 
literal representation of which adventure has 
caused difference of opinion as to Correggio’s 
delicacy. With the same material, as Horace 
goes on to say, “diffidit urbium portas Vir 
Macedo.” C. C. B. may perhaps have observed 
an actual golden belahinew lately worn by 
ladies—a practicable, not a property key, 
they have assured me. But this has no bear- 
ing on the question. KILLIGREW. 
What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 

days like these ? 
Every door is barred with gold and opens but to 
golden keys. * Locksley Hall.’ 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


I think that the key to “the golden key” 
may be found in the passage quoted editori- 
ally from ‘Lycidas.’ It is St. Peter, the 
keeper of the keys of heaven, not Camus, 
who bears the keys. 

Last came, and last did go, 
The pilot of the Galilean lake. 
Two massy keys, &c. 
E. YARDLEY. 

The symbol of the golden key is evidently 
that of the Asculapian art—the key which 
unlocks the secret of health. I cannot for 
the moment give chapter and verse, but in 
W. Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ there is 
a very apt use of the emblem in this sense. 


There is a very old -established chemist’s 
in Norton Folgate with the sign of the golden 
key, and it was not uncommonly so employed 
by chemists, though by no means exclusively 
by chemists. J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


Surprer Baru (8 8. xii. 142, 296, 395, 454). 
—A noteworthy appearance of the slipper 
bath in America more than a century ago is 
chronicled in the ‘ Life of Manasseh Cutler’ 
(ii. 234). Dr. Belknap, in 1785, wrote to 
Cutler, in the midst of a gossiping letter, 
about Franklin :— 

“It is to be wished that for the benefit of man- 
kind the old Don would disburden himself of all 
his philosophical hints, experiments, and conjectures 
before he makes his exit, which must be soon, as he 
has completed four-fifths of a century and is obliged 
to use the warm bath every day to ease the pain of 
the stone. This bathing vessel is said to be a 
curiosity. It is copper, in the form of a slipper. 
He sits in the heel, and his legs go under the vamp; 
on the instep he has a place to fix his book, and here 
he sits and enjoys himself But would it not be a 
capital subject for an historical painting—the Doctor 
= at the head of the Council Board in his 

athing slipper?” 

James D. BuTLER. 

DenTAL CoLLeGEs (8 xii. 508).—In 
answer to this query, I can state that the 
Baltimore Dental College of this city claims 
to be the oldest in the world. It was founded 
in 1839. <A sketch of it is in my ‘ History of 
Education in Maryland,’ published by the 
U.S. Bureau of Education in 1894. 

BERNARD C, STEINER. 

Baltimore. 


Swansea i. 43).—We are here told 
that “Sein would naturally [!] develope into 
Sweyn, later Swan.” 

That it certainly would not, for the plain 
reason that it could not. Whoever thinks 
otherwise will have to give at least one ex- 
ample in which an initial s has become sw in 
English before an e, or, indeed, before any 
other vowel. The converse process is not 
difficult, for sw has become s in answer and 
sword. But at present, and until I get an 
instance of it, I entirely decline to swallow 
this alleged change of s into sw. And once 
more, Why should sweyn turn into swan? 
Does wain become wan, or weight become wat? 
Here, again, one would like an example. 

The distinction between sweyn and swan is 
clear enough. Sweyn represents the Norse 
sveinn, and swan represents the equivalent 
A.S. swan, which are distinct dialectal 
varieties of the Teutonic original *sewaznoz. 
Neither of them turns into the other. 

I cannot see the use of inventing etymo- 
logies which a very slight knowledge of 
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honetics will enable any one to reject as 
impossible. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Assistant Génies and Irreconcilable Gnomes ; 
or, Continuation to the Comte de Gabalis. Trans- 
lated by John Yarker. (Bath, Fryar.) 

WE dealt at some length (see 8S. xi. 499) with 

the second part of Mr. Yarker’s translation of the 

‘Comte de Gabalis’ of the Abbé de Montfaucon de 

Villars, showing the conditions under which this 

curious product of satire and mysticism saw the 

light. We then announced that a third part, con- 
cerning which we were without information, was 
promised, in an edition limited, like the preceding, 
to one hundred copies. This third part now appears. 

It proves to be a translation of ‘ Les Génies assist- 

ants et Gnomes irréconciliables’ of Pére Antoine 

Androl, célestin, published at Amsterdam in 1715 

and La Haye in 1718, and reprinted, with the 

* Comte de Gabalis,’ in 1732, a work to which mystics 

attach less importance than to the ‘ Nouveaux 

Entretiens sur les Sciences secrétes,’ otherwise ‘ Le 

Comte de Gabalis.’ The scene in this case is laid in 

Ireland, whither the relater has accompanied the 

Duke of Schomberg. After the death of his pro- 

tector and friend, he accepts the hospitality of an 

Irishman who is devoted to the occult sciences, and 

by whom he is enlightened as to the superstitions 

connected with St. Patrick’s Purgatory. These 
things have now, he is told, fallen into contempt, 
having been turned by the monks to fraudulent 
account. He is, however, introduced to a veritable 
illuminé named Macnamara, who recognizing in him 

a kindred spirit, enlightens him as to the relation- 

ship to human beings of the génies and the gnomes. 

Each man has, it appears, one or two génies attend- 

ant upon him, who, if not discouraged by neglect or 

addiction to evil courses, will supply premonitions 
of approaching danger, and lead the spirit along 
delectable ways to a higher life. More dubious is 
the attitude of the gnomes, who are in fact, as the 
title of the book indicates, irreconcilable. The 
gnomes, in the first instance, were those who, after 

Adam and Eve (seeing by the birth of Cain to what 

a progeny their unblessed union was giving rise) 

i agreed to a divorce, begot upon Eve a progeny 
as admirable in physical as in moral respects. 

Beguiled by the serpent, however, Eve returned to 

her original mate. Disgusted with the wickedness 

of the race so begotten, the gnomes withdrew from 
intercourse with humanity. Vainly did the nar- 
rator, in an interview with the Prince of the 

Gnomes, seek to secure an amnesty and a resump- 

tion of relations. Mankind was too base, he was 

told, for “spirits of another sort.” to have anything 
further to do with them. In addition to the reve- 
lations of génies and gnomes we have a series of 
stories—most of them familiar to the student—of 
the manner in which, in history, attendant génies 
have protected men of mark. What the reader 
will think concerning these matters depends upon 
his point of view and his powers of belief. The 
volume may, at least, be read with amusement or 
interest. We wish the translation were in some 
respects better executed. The contraction of 
Messieurs or MM. into M™”—as M™ the Génies” 
—is puzzling to English readers. Accents are flung 


about in French words almost at haphazard. We 
have “disclaim” where declaim is meant, and 
we have a reference to the “ Deipnosophiste of 
Athenzous” (sic). 

The embodied ‘Children of the Elements,’ with a 
glossary of euphemisms, is promised as a supplement 
to the first part—to be reissued—of the ‘Comte de 
Gabalis.’ Other works to be given in the same 
series consist of a digest of portions of ‘ The Master- 
pieces’ of L. A. Cahagnet, F.T.S., and ‘The Book 
of John Trithemius, Abbot of Spain’ (qy. of Span- 
heim ?), from the original Latin, published 1522. 


George Thomson, the Friend of Burns: his Life 
and Correspondence. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
(Nimmo. ) 

Or Thomas Davies, bookseller, actor, and author of 

*The Life of Garrick’ and the ‘Dramatic Mis- 

cellanies,’ Churchill said, in well- remembered 

lines,— 
With him came mighty Davies. On my life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife : 
a reference which —though it involves no rebuke, 
since Mrs. Davies, born Miss Yarrow, was as 
virtuous as she was pretty —has been quoted as 
implying contempt. A similar feeling is originated 
when, on the title-page of what is, in fact, a man’s 
biography, he is announced as “the friend of 

Burns.” Most surely to have been the friend of 

Burns was an honour of which Thomson had every 

right to be proud. Many men with less claims than 

he upon attention survive, in a way, as the friends 
of Keats, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Milton. Asa 
rule, their lives do not extend beyond dictionaries 
of biography, in which Thomson already figures. 
No one will, however, grudge him the space be- 
stowed upon him by Mr. Hadden. Besides his 
friendship with Burns, Thomson enjoyed a certain 
amount of intimacy with many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day, and his correspondents 
included Sir Walter, Byron, Campbell, Rogers 

Allan Cunningham, Beethoven, and many others 

concerning whom the world is not soon tired of 

hearing. Lives, indeed, of friends of poets and 

great men, could we obtain them, would have a 

value of their own. Trelawny’s life gives us 
weeious particulars concerning Shelley. The few 

— concerning Tudor dramatists recorded by 

Drummond of Hawthornden make us long for 

more; and who would not welcome the recollections 

concerning Milton of Cyriack Skinner, or those of 

Manning of the unbleached hands concerning Lamb ? 

Not a very inspiring personality is Thomson, and 

he suggests now and then the desirability of a new 

‘Baviad’ devoted to him. His biographer even 

accepts him as a representative of Mrs. Grundy. 

He helps us, however, to a knowledge of Edinburgh 

in a profoundly interesting period, and his life and 

correspondence may, as we can vouch, be read with 
contentment and approval. A purpose of rescuing 

Thomson from the charge of stinginess brought 

against him by, among others, Allan Cunningham 

seems to be carried out. In compiling his col- 
lections of songs, Scottisa, Welsh, and other 

Thomson was prudent, but not stingy. No prose 

words of Burns are better known than those in 

which he refused any further honorarium for his con- 
tributions. Joanna Baillie and others seem to have 
regarded Thomson as needlessly liberal, and Beet- 
hoven got from him terms that were prohibitive of 
any chance of the venture, so far as he was con- 
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cerned, proving a success. Admirable use has been 
made of the ample materials at Mr. Hadden’s dis- 
posal. If the ghost of George Thomson could revisit 
the glimpses of the moon and take an interest in 
human proceedings, it would feel a little shocked, 
mayhap, at the manner in which his prosaic 
emendations of the writings of men immeasurably 
his superiors are set before a later generation ; but 
it could not be otherwise than gratified at the 
luxury of type, paper, &c., afforded him by his 
publisher, and at the seriousness with which he is 
treated by his editor. The book thus obtained will 
be accepted in England and prized in Scotland, and 
is one the lover of literature and of music will be 
glad to possess. 


On a Sunshine Holyday. By the Amateur Angler. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

IN assigning to Mr. R. B. Marston, the editor of 
the Fishing Gazette and of one of the best of recent 
editions of ‘ The Complete Angler,’ the authorship 
of this delightful volume we are betraying no secret. 
The ** Amateur Angler” is one of the most trans- 
parent of pseudonyms. It has appeared to half a 
dozen works, some of them reviewed in our columns, 
while to some, such as ‘ Fresh Woods and Pastures 
New,’ the present may be regarded as a companion. 
As in previous cases, moreover, the separate sketches 
first saw the light in the Fishing Gazette, from 
which they are now reprinted. They are among 
the pleasantest works with which the lover of 
nature can console himself, and are especially the 
kind of volumes to have in the pocket on the days 
when the trout are “tailing.” Excursions in the 
time of the May fly, and records of victories and 
defeats, take up a fair share of the present volume, 
but do not monopolize it. There are descriptions 
of happy days on Salisbury Plain and in the Valley 
of the Avon, on the Edge of Exmoor and in the 
Doone Valley, with abundant references to R. D. 
Blackmore. There is an account of Hampstead 
Heath on Bank Holiday, and there are a few 
notices, even, of books bearing on Mr. Marston’s 
favourite pursuits. Anyhow, the work is all about 
natural objects, in the description of which our 
author is at his best. We never weary of reading 
his account of birds and beasts, his observations 
on the former being especially delightful. Witness 
what is said about the woodpecker, about the 
moorhens on the Leg-of-Mutton Pond, Hampstead, 
about the wagtail and the buzzard. The pretty 
little plates of animals and scenes add greatly to 
the attractions of a captivating volume. 


Burns's Life, Genius, Achievement. By W. F. 
Henley. (Edinburgh, Jack.) 

From the “Centenary Burns,” the most desirable 
edition of Burns’s poems extant, Messrs. Jack have 
reprinted Mr. Henley’s splendid essay on Burns, 
the best, wisest, and most appreciative words that 
have been spoken concerning the poet. In its new 
shape the essay, which is treasured by the few, 
must become generally known and appreciated. 


A Bibliography of British Municipal History, in- 
eluding Gids and Parliamentary Representation. 
By Charles Gross, Ph.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts American contains many refer- 

ences to ‘N. & Q.,’ though the names of papers are 

not included in the index. It will be found invalu- 
able by all those who are undertaking researches 
nto the history of places. 


Book of the Year 1897: a Chronicle of the Times 
and a Record of Events. By Edmund Routledge. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Mr. RovtLepGe has compiled a work of great 

utility to various classes of students. Under each 

day of the past year he has given a summary 
of events, including marriages, deaths, politics, 
weather, crime, the stage, sport, and general pro- 
ceedings. An elaborate index, occupying over 
seventy pages, facilitates the task of reference. 

There is no doubt that this serviceable little volume 

has come to stay, and will for the future count 

among the annuals most in request. It is not easy 
to indicate how large a field is covered. 


Directory of Titled Persons for the Year 1898, 

(Whitaker & Sons.) 

this no less indispensable supplement to 
Whitaker's indispensable Almanack’ is now in- 
corporated the ‘ Windsor Peerage,’ formerly edited 
by the late Edward Walford. The Jubilee honours 
add, of course, greatly to the bulk of the volume, 
introducing some hundreds of new names. Among 
fresh improvements in a work which, on its 
second issue, is practically rewritten, are the in- 
sertion under coh peer of his issue and other titled 
relatives, the insertion of the maiden names of 
wives, the addresses of peers and others, when 
obtainable, and a record of leading services of each 
companion of knighthood. 

Tue first series has been issued by Mr. Horace 
Cox of a Barrister’s Collection of Stories, which 
have been sworn upon oath to be true. These, which 
are taken from various reports of cases, constitute 
stimulating reading. Some of them will come as 
revelations to barristers as well as to students of 
human nature and of history. A good idea is well 
carried out. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notes 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘ Duplicate.” 

Nemo (“‘ Though lost to sight,” &c.).--See ‘N.& Q.’ 
5* S. x. 106, 134, 417; 6" S. xii. 260, 344. Tet 
passe, tout lasse, tout casse”). This has been asked 
before without eliciting a reply. 

H. Anprews (“ Acting or Doing Gooseberry” 
_H, Axprews (‘Acting or Doing Gooseberry”).— 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. x. 307, 376; xii. 336). 

NOTICE. 

‘ Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ledge MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. : 


4 
great ; 
ch | TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the | 
lities. Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ‘é 
l pro- “It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
over Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes. 
rence, “A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 
slume 
—— ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. (Third Edition in the press. 
“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
1898. them.” —St. James's Gazette. 
’ “ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
nt to of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 
a ** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
1 Dag? find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 
dited “To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
hours pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
lume, All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
mony feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... * Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 


sailors all the world over.” — Spectator. 


st | CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


when Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 

each ‘ Itis a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.’’—Spectator. 


yhich 
hich The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
itute 3s. 6d. net. He 
© as “ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the FS 
ts of history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, et 
well indeed, there is nothing at all Knglish about it..... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has a 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, a 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. is 
“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then_we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
. his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 
— IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) wu 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. in 
“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before ‘? 
tely. us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former i 
orre- volume of ms, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high : é 
Let degree.” —/rish Daily independent. 
and An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, ty 
ond- Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 7 
the “Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- =) 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 
out “The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
sked degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 


his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
: volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New ae 


d to 

tise- Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown &vo. 6s. net. ‘ Ps 

Beues This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- Cs 

ane, four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters Pca 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. . 

urn Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 

not 


- London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


READY THIS DAY, with 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 


With Selections from his Correspondence, 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


From the T/MES.—“ The autobiography reveals a singular character, and one which even his friends imperfectly 
understood. Miss Kdwards has done her task with a reserve and succinctness to be much commended. She deserves 
well of all who hold in honour the memory of one who ever strove manfully to make two blades of grass grow where one 


grew before. 


The LIFE of SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N. G.C.M.G. By Lady 
GLOVER. by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. D.C.L, LL.D. PRS. With Porte 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD ELLENBOROUGH in 
= J.B. ATLAY. Witha Preface by EDWARD DOWNES LAW, Commander Royal Navy. With Portrait, 
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